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A  STUDY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL  GRADUATES,  1951-196? 

Judith  R.  Walloch' 

The  RAND  Corporation,  Santo  Monica,  California 

L _ INTRODUCTION 

Although  librarians,  In  the  sense  of  preservers  of  written  materials, 

have  existed  since  antiquity,  it  is  only  a  recent  innovo'ion  to  speak  of 

library  schools  and  their  graduates.  in  1837  Melville  Dewey  began  the 

first  regularly  organized  class  for  training  librarians.  '  The  idea  spread 

rapidly  and  by  the  1920's,  14  library  schools  had  been  accreditee  by  the 

Board  of  Education  for  Librarianship  of  the  American  Library  Association 

(A.L.A.),  These  schools  did  not  follow  the  present-^ay  trend  of  awarding 

master's  degrees  after  completion  of  a  fifth  year  ot  study.  Instead,  they 

either  awarded  a  second  bachelor's  degree  in  Library  Science  for  study  after 

completion  of  the  undergraduate  program,  or  permitted  undergraduates  to 

major  in  Library  Science  and  to  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sciences 

2 

with  a  major  in  Library  Science. 

*Xny  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  author.  They  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  reflecting  the  views  of  The  RAND  Corporation  or  the 
official  opinion  or  policy  of  any  of  ib  governmental  or  private  research 
sponsors.  Papers  are  reproduced  by  The  RAND  Corporation  as  a  courtesy  to 
members  of  its  staff. 

^Carl  M.  White,  Origins  of  the  American  Library  School  (New  York: 

Scarecrow  Press,  1961),  p.  95. 

2 

Bernard  R.  Berelson,  Education  for  Librarianship  ("University  of  Chicago 
Studies  in  Library  Science;"  Chicago:  American  iTbrary  Association,  1949), 
p.  214. 
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A  Division  of  Libr*ry  Instruction  was  formally  established  ot  the 

University  of  Minnesota  in  1928.  However,  training  for  work  in  school 

o 

libraries  had  been  offered  previously.0  Students  enrolled  in  the  new  program 
for  the  *our*h  year  of  their  undergraduate  instruction.  By  1935,  the  school 
had  acquired  accreditation  by  the  A.L.A.  It  grew  from  o  student  body  of 
98,  with  36  graduates  in  1929  to  157  wirn  62  degrees  awarded  in  i94!. 

Information  about  the  graduates  of  these  schools  has  occasionally 
appeared  in  the  literature.  In  1938,  Eugene  Wilson  presented  a  detailed 
stu  of  the  background  of  the  Library  School  students  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  found  that  47  percent  of  them  majored  in  English  and  18 
percent  in  history.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  student*  knew  French  and 
48  percent  knew  German,  The  age  range  was  20  to  54.  Twenty-five 
percent  were  from  Illinois  and  73  percent  from  the  Midwest. 

Harriet  Howe's  study  of  the  University  of  Denver  Library  School 
graduates  covers  both  types  of  bachelors'  degrees. ^  She  found  that  40 
percent  of  the  jtudonts  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  24  when  they 

^Frank  K.  Walter,  Training  for  Librarianship  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  a  Historical  Summary  (Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota, 
1942),  pp.  14-16.  For  details  about  the  previous  courses  offered  see. 

Ibid. ,  pp.  3-14. 

^Louis  Wilson,  "American  Library  Scho.'s  Today,"  Library  Quarterly 
VII  (April  1937),  211.  ~ 

^"Pre -professional  Background  of  Students  in  e  Library  School," 

Library  Quarterly,  VII!  (April,  1938),  157-188. 

^"A  Study  of  the  University  of  Denver  School  of  Librorianshsp 
Graduates,"  Library  Quarterly,  X  (October,  1949),  522-54 4. 
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enterud  thy  school,  and  85  percent  were  between  20  and  34  years  old. 
Library  Science  was  the  undergraduate  major  of  40  percent  of  the  graduates; 
English  and  the  social  sciences  were  in  second  and  third  place,  respectively. 
Eighty-one  percent  of  the  students  knew  Latin,  and  37  percent  knew  both 
Latin  and  German.  The  majority  of  the  students  were  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  45  percent  were  employed  in 
public  and  23  percent  in  college  libraries. 

The  finding  that  schools  attract  high  percentages  of  their  students 
from  the  surrounding  area  was  corroborated  in  a  study  by  John  S,  Richards 
for  the  University  of  Washington,  in  1941.^  Although  no  figures  were 
given,  it  was  stated  that  most  of  the  students  were  residents  of  the  Pacific 
North  West.  Of  the  graduates  between  1913  and  1939,  53  percent  were 
still  working  in  the  field,  and  6  percent  had  never  worked  in  a  library. 
Advanced  degrees  were  held  by  12  percent.  Sixty-eight  percent  had 
attended  the  institution  for  their  undergraduate  work.  In  this  study,  46 
percent  were  working  in  public,  and  27  percent  in  college  libraries. 

In  a  survey  ef  public  librarians,  in  1947,  it  was  found  that  the  ratio  of  men 
to  women  was  2:23;  however,  twice  as  many  men  as  women  held  master’s  degrees 

Q 

in  library  science,  and  three  times  as  many  held  academic  master’s  degrees. 

7 

"Regional  Service  of  a  Library  School,"  Pacific  Northwest  Library 
Association  Quarterly,  V  (January,  19411,  79-82. 

8 

R.  D.  Leigh,  "The  Education  of  Librarians,"  in  Alice  Bryan, 

The  Pub I  ic  Librarian  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  19521,  p.  365. 
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Only  2  percent  held  a  master's  degree.  One-third  had  majored  in  English 

9 

and  one-sixth  in  social  science  subjects. 

Of  the  766  graduates  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Library  School 
by  1941,  644  were  from  Minnesota  and  750  from  the  Midwest  area.  Other 
states  and  foreign  countries  were  also  represented.  Two  hundred  had 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  as  undergraduates.^® 

A  study  was  undertaken  by  Danton  and  Merrit1  of  the  graduates  of 
the  University  of  California  Library  School  in  the  years  of  1920  to  1948,^ 
They  received  only  a  50  percent  return  of  a  questionnaire  from  the  more 
than  1,000  graduates.  The  majority  of  the  students  were  from  California 
and  had  received  their  undergraduate  degrees  there.  The  largest  nur.  ber 
of  the  students  majored  in  humanities;  social  science  was  second.  At 
graduation  53  percent  were  between  the  ages  of  22  and  z5.  Again,  a 
larger  percentage  were  working  in  public  than  college  libraries,  33  to  27 
percent.  Thirteen  percent  had  received  a  master's  degree  after  their  science 
degree.  In  genera!  men  received  higher  salaries,  and  public  libraries  paid 
more  than  college  libraries.  Fewer  persons  belonged  to  the  A.L.A,  than 
to  state  iibrary  organizations,  41  to  46  percent.  Eleven  percent  had 
published  articles. 


^Bryan,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

'^Walter,  op .  cit.,  p.  29. 

''j.  P.  Danton  and  L.  C.  Merritt,  "Characteristic*  of  the  Graduates 
of  the  University  of  California  School  of  Librarianship,  "  (University  of 
'llinois  Library  School,  Occasional  Papers,  No.  22,  University  of  Illinois, 
Library  School,  June  1951), 
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These  graduates  b .  d  received  bachelor's  degrees.  After  World  War  II, 

discussion  war  begun  on  the  type  of  program  best  suited  for  the  preparation 

of  librarians,  it  was  agreed  that  completion  of  both  a  four  year  libera! 

arts  program  and  a  master's  degree  should  be  required  for  librarians. 

Gradually  the  second  bachelor's  degree  was  replaced  by  a  prog.am  which 

awarded  a  master's  degree  after  a  year  of  study.  These  changes  were 

reflected  in  the  bulletins  of  the  Division  of  Library  Instruction  of  the 

University  of  Minnesota.  In  1941,  although  4  years  of  college  were  advised, 

there  was  considerable  discussion  about  the  fourth  year  bachelor's  program. 

In  addition,  such  factors  as  good  handwriting,  typing,  pleasant  personality, 

\  9 

training  and  experience  were  suggested. 

By  i 949  some  of  the  changes  were  reflected  in  the  bulletin.  The 
University  of  Minnesota  Library  D'vision  called  itself  a  "professional" 
library  school.  Now  the  stress  was  completely  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree.  In  addition,  a  program  for  a  master's  degree  in  library  science 
was  offered.'3 

By  1953,  following  the  lead  of  some  of  the  other  library  schools,  the 
bache'or's  degree  program  was  dropped.  The  master's  degree  was  the  only 
program,  although  school  librarians  were  permitted  to  take  library  science 
as  a  minor, 

^University  of  Minnesota.  Division  of  Librcry  Instruction. 

Bulletin,  XLIV  (60)  (September  23,  1941),  4. 

l3lbid.,  LI  I  (47)  (October  4,  1949),  3. 
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A  recent  survey  of  major's  degree  graduate*  was  undertaken  by 
Ruth  Rockwood  for  the  University  of  Florida  Library  School.^  In  the 
period  of  1947  to  1959,  there  were  273  graduates.  Two  hundred  fifty- one 
answered  that  questionnaire,  of  these  23  percent  were  men.  They  were 
more  active  in  publishing  their  ideas,  with  34  percent  writing  books, 
compared  with  only  3  percent  of  the  women.  Again,  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  graduates  belonged  to  the  state  rather  than  to  national  library 
organizations,  63  to  48  percent  respectively.  Of  the  graduates  36  percent 
had  been  officers  of  some  organization. 

Another  useful  study  of  this  type  is  one  by  Alice  Reaves  for  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,^  She  studied  the  122  graduates  from  1953 
to  1962,  Seventy  percent  of  these  were  women.  She  received  a  93  percent 
response  to  her  questionnaire.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  students  were 
between  21  and  25  years  of  age  when  they  began  the  program.  Forty-seven 
percent  of  the  graduates  came  from  the  home  state.  North  Carolina.  At 
the  present  time  the  majority  of  them  live  in  the  Southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  Since  graduation,  111  out  of  114  had  worked  in  libreries, 

^"The  Relationship  Between  the  Professional  Preparation  and  the 
Subsequent  Types  of  Library  Positions  of  a  Selected  Group  of  Library 
Science  Graduates"  (unpublished  Ed.D.  dissertation,  Indiana  University, 

1960). 

1 5 

"A  Study  of  t1*,  Graduate  Students  Who  Received  Masfei  a  Degrees 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1953-1962"  (unpublished  Master's 
dissertation,  Library  School,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1964). 
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arid  98  were  working  in  libraries  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Most  of  them 
earned  hstween  $5,000  and  $5,999  annually  The  range  of  salaries  was 
$2,500  to  $12,999.  Seven  taught  library  science  full-time.  Since 
graduation  7  monographs' ^  a. id  14  articles  had  been  written,  and  2  of 
them  had  received  graduate  and  professional  degrees.  Eighty-six  percent 
were  members  of  some  professional  organization  and  32  percent  had  served 
on  committees.  Nineteen  percent  had  held  office  in  a  professional 
organization.  In  this  study  the  percentage  of  membership  in  the  A.L.A. 
was  slightly  greater  then  in  state  organizations,  67  to  59  percent, 
respectively. 

The  most  recent  study  of  library  school  graduates  was  done  by  Forsyth 
and  Harvey  for  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology  Library  School.''7  It 
was  concerned  wiih  the  geographic  background  of  their  students  and  they 
found  that  60  percent  of  these  were  from  the  state  of  Pennsyl vania, 
especially  from  Philadelphia  where  the  institute  is  located.  Only  7  percent 
had  foreign  residences  when  they  were  admitted.  Forty-seven  were  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  found  that  58  percent  returned 
to  their  states  of  origin,  as  defined  by  the  location  of  *beir  first  positions. 
The  authors  also  reported  that  5  percent  were  not  working  in  the  profession, 
which  was  surprising  tQ  them  due  to  the  shortage  of  librarians. 


16 


For  her  study  monegrophs  included  theses, 


Ibid .  ,  p .  31  . 


Forsyth  and  J,  F.  Harvey,  "Drexel  library  School  Students, 
Where  Do  they  Come  From,  and  Where  Do  They  Go?"  College  and 
Research  Libraries,  XXVI  (March,  19651,  138-144. 
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In  order  to  see  the  relative  position  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Library  School  ir.  terms  of  the  national  picture,  one  should  examine  some 
of  the  statistics  collected  by  the  Strouts.'®  In  1951,  29  schools  reported 
a  total  of  1,242  graduates.  By  1963,  there  v  •  33  schools  and  a  tota1 
of  2,188  graduates.  If  all  fifth-yecr  degrees  in  library  science  are 
considered,  76  percent  were  awarded  to  women.  ^  Twenty-nine  percent  of 
the  graduates  of  1963  went  to  public,  20  percent  to  school,  and  34  percent 
to  college  and  university  libraries.  The  category  of  ‘special  and  other" 
received  16  percent  of  the  graduates. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  1960  the  government  of  Canada 
had  conducted  an  annual  survey  of  the  new  library  science  graduates  as 
port  of  its  stati«rical  analysis  of  libraries.  In  1963  212  out  of  230  answered 
the  questions.  Of  these  30  percent  were  men,  and  40  percent  had  majored 
in  English  or  another  language.  First  positions  which  the  graduates 
accepted  were  50  percent  in  college,  22  percent  in  public,  20  percent  in 
special  and  only  8  percent  in  school  libraries.  In  comparison  with  the 


1 8 

Donald  C.  Strout  and  Ruth  B.  Strout,  "The  Malady  Lingers  On, 
Library  Journal  LXXXIX  (June  15,  19641,  2544-2556. 


19 

Phyllis 


Bowker  Annuai  of  Library  and  Book  Trade  Information, 
"ST  Steepler ,  fNew  York:  Bowker ,  f^65',  p.  261. 


20 

Canada,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Education  Division. 
Survey  of  Libraries.  Part  II  "Academic  libraries,  1  96 1  -  1  9o2 '  Ottawa 
Queen's  Printer,  f964' . 
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American  pattern,  this  indicates  a  far  smaller  need  and/or  supply  for 
schools  and  a  greater  relative  demand  by  colleges. 

One  study  was  done  on  the  graduates  of  the  Uni /ersity  of  Minnesota 
Library  School.  However,  it  concentrated  on  the  evaluations  of  courses 
and  the  meihods  of  instruction.  It  covered  the  graduates  from  1954  to  1960, 
who  were  working  in  the  United  States.  It  received  a  response  of  only 
55  percent.  Of  these,  48  were  women  and  24  were  men;  10  were  under 
25  years  of  age  at  graduation,  18  were  between  25  and  29,  20  were 
between  30  and  39,  and  22  were  40  and  over.  Ten  were  no  longer 
working  in  libraries.  Tnirty-two  had  taken  some  courses  since  graduation .  ^ 

Vith  this  as  a  background,  it  was  decided  tnat  a  complete  study  of 
all  the  master’s  degree  graduates  was  needed  io  obtain  at  least  some  of 
the  basic  background  information  for  the  University  of  Minnesota  Library 
School.  In  addition  this  writer  wonted  to  see  if  there  were  any  correlations 
between  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  graduates  f^tore  tlsey  entered 
gradua'e  school  ui.d  their  subsequent  caieert  and  activities. 

Two  hypotheses  were  formulated  f  1  '  grcdua'es  who  had  received 
their  degrees  earlier  would  tend  to  belong  *o  more  professional  organ! za'ions, 
library  oriented  and  other,  and  they  would  pcrtic ipcte  more  extensively  by 

21 

Merv  L.  Hera  and  Joanne  Anklam,  Survey  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Library  School  Graduates,  1954-19oQ,"  (unpublished  six-credit 
s'orred  paper,  University  of  Minnesota,  Lib  ary  School,  i960'. 
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serving  on  committees  or  as  officers  for  these  group;;  that  they  would  be 
receiving  higher  salaries,  be  doing  more  xk  on  on  administrative  level, 
and  that  they  would  tend  to  have  published  more  and  received  more 
academic  degrees.  (2)  In  addition  it  was  believed  that  deferences  in 
salaries  could  be  explained  by  more  than  length  of  time  since  yroduation. 
in  particular,  :f  was  suggested  that  higher  salaries  could  be  correlated 
with  greater  participation  in  professional  organizations,  with  more  publica¬ 
tions,  with  administrative  work  rather  than  other  facets  of  library  work, 
with  employment  in  different  types  of  libraries,  with  holders  of  additional 
advanced  degrees,  and  with  more  ...  ^perienced  personnel. 
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II.  METHODOLOGY  OF  THE  STUDY 

In  the  summer  of  1964,  the  writer  begcn  a  survey  of  the  literature 
together  with  preliminary  proposals  for  this  project.  it  was  decided  to 
attempt  to  cover  ail  the  Master  of  Arts  graduates  in  Library  Science  from 
the  time  when  r;,e  first  degree  had  been  granted  in  June,  1951  until  August, 
1964.  This  involved  a  total  of  370  persons. 

The  questionnaire  and  covering  letter  to  elicit  the  current  information 
were  drafted  and  revised  several  times  with  help  from  severe!  members  of 
the  Library  School  faculty  during  f1  e  late  summer  and  fail  of  1964.  Pre¬ 
testing  was  accomplished  on  a  limited  scale  by  submitting  the  proposed 
questionnaire  to  several  librarians  on  the  staff  of  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Their  comments  and  suggestions  proved  helpful  for  the.  final 
revision  of  the  material. 

Attempts  were  made  to  locate  the  addresses  for  all  of  the  graduates; 
howeyer,  for  14,  including  two  who  wete  deceased,  this  was  not  possible. 
Although  there  were  a  few  missing  graduates  from  the  period  1956  to  1960, 
the  majority  of  them  were  from  1951  to  1956.  The  mimeographed,  covering 
letter  ard  questionnaire  were  mailed  out  together  with  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  in  late  November  to  356  graduates.  (See 
Appendix  A). 

Responses  began  to  arrive  quickly  and  by  the  end  of  December 
totaled  265.  On  December  31,  a  follow-up  letter,  together  with  all  of 
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the  earlier  materia'-,  was  sent  to  the  91  who  had  not  yet  responded 

(See  Aopend!x  B).  By  the  end  of  March  the  total  number  of  answers  was 

317. 

In  Table  1  we  can  see  the  number  of  graduates  in  each  year  group, 
the  number  who  were  sent  questionnaires  and  the  number  who  responded. 

If  is  'nteresting  to  note  that  the  only  group  with  a  perfect  response 
was  the  first  group  of  graduates.  For  most  of  the  groups  the  response  was 
excellent;  however,  the  graduates  in  the  period  September,  1954  to  August, 
1956  had  the  poorest  rate  of  response. 

For  each  graduate  the  results  were  coded  onto  McBee  Keysort,  edge- 
notched  cards,  5  by  8  inches.  The  coding  arrangement  for  analyzing  the 
information  was  designed  by  the  author.  (See  Appendix  C). 

For  each  graduate  information  was  also  obtained  from  the  files 
maintained  by  the  Library  School  office.  From  this  source,  the  age  at 
graduation,  the  number  of  years  to  complete  the  degree,  the  type  of 
program  followed,  the  undergraduate  major,  whethei  it  was  granted  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  what  other  degrees  were  held  by  the  graduate 
before  his  library  science  degree  was  awarded,  indication  of  his  prc.ious 
residence,  and  whether  he  had  any  library  experience  before  he  received 
his  degree  was  gathered.  The  rest  of  the  information  was  taken  from  the 
questionnaires  themselves.  For  the  graduates  who  did  not  answer  the 
questionnaire,  the  latest  information  available  in  their  library  school  files 
was  used,  when  such  information  was  avai  table. 


Table 


to  percent  of  the  number  sent. 
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HI.  CHARACTERISTICS  COMMON  TO  ALL  GRADUATES 
Personal  Background  Information 

ror  the  entire  group  of  370  graduates  it  was  possible  to  get  certain 
information,  esoecialiy  of  a  background  nature. 

Previous  residence  was  defined  as  the  geographical  area  where  the 
graduate  had  atterded  high  school .  Table  2  gives  the  number  and  the 
percentage  from  each  area.  In  this  table  we  see  that  one  state,  the  one 
in  which  the  school  is  located,  contributed  more  than  half  of  the  graduates. 

Almost  80  percent  of  the  graduates  came  from  the  Midwest  sectio*1  of  the 
nation.  The  only  other  large  group  from  the  United  States  was  from  the 
East. 

Of  the  36  who  attended  high  schools  in  a  foreign  country,  10  were 
from  Taiwan,  4  from  the  Philippines  ana  6  from  other  Asian  nations.  Two 
were  from  Carjada  and  14  from  Europe. 

The  age  at  graduation  was  also  determined  for  each  graduate.  The 
range  was  from  22  to  58  years  old.  *'  Table  3,  the  age  in  5  year 
intervals,  when  the  uegree  was  r^-mally  awarded  is  indicated.  This  shows 
that  only  20  percent  hod  not  yet  reached  25  yean  of  age  when  they 
received  their  degree.  A  larger  group,  119  graduates,  received  degrees 
between  ages  25  and  29.  In  other  words,  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
graduates  had  the:r  degrees  before  they  were  30  years  old.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  10  percent  of  the  graduates  were  at  least  45  years 


old. 
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California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico-  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
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Table  3 


AGE  AT  GRADUATION 


Age  Range 
(Years) 

Number 

Percent 

Under  25 

76 

20 

25-29 

119 

32 

30-34 

70 

i9 

35-39 

37 

07 

40-44 

30 

08 

Uvrr  4-: 

38 

10 

Total 


370 
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In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  who  the  graduates  are  it  is  also  necessary 
to  determine  the  number  of  men  and  women  and  their  marital  status.  In 
Table  4  we  can  see  that  th^.  is  a  much  higher  percentage  cf  men  graduates 
from  this  Library  School  than  for  the  national  average,  37  percent  to  24 
percent  respectively.  Fifty-two  percent  of  the  women  are  married, 

42  percent  are  single  and  the  rest  are  widowed  or  divorced. 

Knowledge  of  foreign  languages  was  also  investigated.  This  is  defined 
as  the  ability  to  read  a  languoge  either  with  or  without  a  dictionary.  For 
those  who  did  not  answer  the  questionnaire  or  who  could  not  be  located, 
the  information  was  taken  from  their  files  and  reflects  their  knowledge  when 
they  were  in  school.  For  the  others,  the  information  is  current  and  was 
taken  from  question  5  of  the  questionnaire . 

In  Table  5  we  see  that  56  percent  of  the  graduates  had  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  46  percent  in  German.  Since  the  category 
’  other"  was  so  large,  it  was  decided  to  determine  which  languages  were 
represented  for  those  who  answered  the  questionnaire.  It  was  found  that 
30  percent  of  these  graduates  knew  Spanish  and  almost  8  percent  knew  Latin. 
Table  6  lists  these  other  languages  and  the  number  of  graduates  who  could 
r*od  eoch  one. 


22 


261 


Bowker  Annual  of  Library  and  Book  Trade  Information,  op .  c it .  , 


i 


Table 
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Table  6 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  OTHER"  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


Language 


Number  cf  Graduates 


Spanish  . 

Latin  . 

Scandinavian  . 

Ita I ian  . . 

Greek  . 

Japanese . 

Latvian  . 

Estonian  . 

Hebre  W  . . 

Tagalog  . 

Czechslovokian  . 

Dutch  . 

Arabic  . 

Armenian  . 

Hawaiian . 

Icelandic  . 

Malay  . 

Old  E  ng  I  i  s  h  . . 

Polish  . 

Serbian  and  Bulgarian 


94 

29 

26 

16 

14 

9 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

] 

1 


1 
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Educational  Prepo ration 

The  undergraduate  majors  of  r  °  graduates  were  also  studied.  There 
were  four  categories,  natural  sciences,  humanities,  social  sciences  and 
education.  Respectively  6  percent,  4.5  percent,  32  percent,  and  17  percent 
of  the  graduates  had  majored  in  each  area.  In  addition,  5  graduates,  not 
included  in  these  totals,  tela  h  e  Bachelor  of  Science  with  a  major  in 
Library  Science. 

Twenty-five  graduates  held  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  Library 
Science,  10  in  education,  5  held  Bachelors  in  Divi  i,.;  and  one  field  a 
degree  as  a  regis'^red  nurse.  Of  the  qraduates,  154  or  44  f'ercent  of  the 
total  received  their  first  undergraduate  degree  from  the  Ur.iver.  !ty  of 
Ad  i  nnesofa . 

Thirty-seven  students  heid  master's  degrees,  with  J  m  education, 

11  in  history,  13  in  tngl;'h  4  in  other  humanities  subject-,  and  8  in 
other  see  la1  sciences.  One  person  he ,  n  master's  in  botany .  Thus,  as 
usual,  English  and  history  v  »•  .  ,u>t  common  subjects  in  which  a 

master's  degree  hod  been  awarded.  [here  were  a'sa  two  persons  who  heid 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  when  they  entered  graduate  sc  hoc1,  one 
in  the  humanities  end  one  in  the  see  iai  sciences. 

Length  of  Time  to  Complete  ‘he  P'Og  rr- 

The  of  years  to  receive  tne  AvVs s*er  s  degree  in  L'brary  Science 

was  determined.  This  wo*  based  on  tne  enact  number  of  veo-s,  -darting 
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with  the  first  course  that  was  applied  for  credit,  r>o  mat  where  or  when 
it  was  taken,  until  the  degree  was  finally  awarded.  The  fifteen  credits 
of  prerequisite  courses  were  not  considered,  only  those  for  the  master's 
program  itself.  For  Plan  A,  a  thesis  was  required.  For  Plan  B,  three 
starred  papers  were  necessary.  Three  hundred  forty -c-ne  of  the  students 
completed  their  requirements  with  Plan  B. 

Under  Plan  A  none  of  the  students  had  received  their  degree  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  while  23  percent  of  those  under  Plan  B  hoc'  been  able 
to  finish.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  it  was  21  percent  and  55  percent, 
respectively. 
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IV.  INFORMATION  ABOUT  GRADUATES 
WHO  ANSWERED  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

As  the  title  of  this  chapter  indicates  there  was  much  information 
which  could  only  be  gathered  with  the  cooperation  of  *he  graduates. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  their  present  residence  with  the  geographical 
area  where  they  attended  high  school.  Table  8  uses  the  same  categories  as 
Table  2.  In  Table  8  we  find  that  the  majority  of  the  graduates  are  s  '! 
concentrated  in  the  Midwest,  especially  in  Minnesota;  however,  there  was 
a  decline  from  57  percent,  to  50  percent  residing  in  the  state  now.  The 
percentage  living  in  Wisconsin  is  approximately  the  same.  There  are  twice 
as  many  in  the  East  now,  9  percent  compared  to  4  percent  previously;  50 
percent  did  not  return  to  the  South.  The  West  showed  a  large  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  graduates  residing  there,  from  3.5  percent  previously  to 
13  percent  currently.  The  number  in  foreign  countries  is  low  and  is 
accounted  for  by  persons  serving  in  the  army  and  the  Peace  Corps.  Only 
one  person  who  answered  the  questionnaire  was  a  foreigner  who  returned  to 
his  native  country.  These  results  show  that  there  is,  as  expected,  a 
concentration  of  the  graduates  in  the  area  in  which  the  school  is  located, 
but  also,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  approximately  25  percent  of  them  are 
not  in  this  area.  Thus,  tfte  school's  influence  is  definitely  more  than  merely 
state-wide . 


GEOGRAPH!  CAL  RESIDENCE  Of  GRADUATES  WHO  ANSWERED  THE  Oljt  STIONNAIRE 
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Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
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lt  is  true  that  317  people  answered  the  question,  'ire,  however,  out 
of  this  number,  50  indicated  that  they  no  longer  considered  themselves  in 
the  profession.  It  is  useful  to  see  what  kind  of  persons  these  were  a;  ., 
their  reasons  for  leaving  Library  Science. 

Characteristics  of  Persons  Not  Currently  in  the  Profession 

!t  can  be  seen  from  Table  9  that  the  majority  of  graduates  not 
currently  in  the  profession  are  married  women.  The  reasons  given  for  not 
being  active  in  the  profession  are  also  summarized  in  this  table.  Seventy- 
eight  percent  of  these  graduates  are  married  women,  and  75  percent  of 
these  women  are  inactive  due  to  family  responsibilities.  Seven  ot  these 
women  are  interested  in  finding  a  job  soon,  and  13  expect  to  return  to  the 
profession  when  their  children  are  older. 

The  category  "other"  includes  3  people  who  are  presently  unemployed, 
and  one  person  who  stated  that  she  did  not  like  the  work,  but  did  not  say 
what  she  was  presently  doing.  The  'wo  full-time  students  are  no  less  to 
the  profession,  since  they  are  both  working  towards  their  doctorates  in 
library  rcienc*  and  thus  will  be  well  qualified  upon  their  return.  -ix 
people  (2  percent!  have  never  held  o  library  position  since  their  degree  was 
awarded . 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  inactive  group  has  not  completely 
divorced  itself  from  the  profession  as  can  be  seen  by  some  of  th*:r 
activities  since  graduation.  Currently,  11  are  members  of  library 
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organizations,  with  7  in  A.L.A.  Three  have  served  on  committees  and  two 
have  published  articles.  One  has  even  written  a  book.  Three  are  studying 
for  Ph.D.  degree  and  one  for  on  advanced  certificate  on  library  science. 
Thirteen  have  taken  cour«es  with  no  specific  degree  program  in  mind. 


Professional  Employment  of  Graduates  Still  in  the  Profession 


There  are  267  graduates  vho  answered  the  questionnaire  and  are 
currently  active  in  the  profession.  Table  10  indicates  the  number  and 
percent  who  were  employed  in  public,  school,  college  and  university,  or 
special  libraries.  Included  in  "college  libraries"  were  8  people  who  are 
not  technically  working  in  a  library,  but  who  are  teaching  library  science. 
"Special  libraries'  was  broadly  defined  and  include*  graduates  working  for 
the  H.  V* .  Wilson  Company,  the  National  Science  foundation,  and  research 


centers,  among  other  places.  It  ca>  be  seen  that  48  percent  are  working 
in  college  and  university  libraries.  The  public  library  ranks  second  with 


1 2  percen*  are  >n  special  and  other  libraries. 

in  u  de*  v.ied  study  ;le  Kinds  of  work  in  t 
currently  employed,  the  category  general"  is  use  a 
library  where  the  librarian  does  a'i  kinds  o*  *0'l 
includes  work  :n  ds.»c umeofation .  Table  i  shows  • 


16  per. 
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69  76  percent’,  are  doing  administrative  work  detsned  as  a  herd  o 

ck  port  men*  or  of  a  library.  The  nex*  largest  group  is  wo'kd-g  with 
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Table  1 0 

TYPE  OF  LIBRARY  GRADUATES  CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED  IN 


-  .  ...  - . 

Type 

* — - .  . . . - — — - 

Number 

1 

i 

Percent 

Publ  ic 

66 

25 

School 

42 

16 

College  and  University 

127 

48 

Special  and  other 

I 

32 

12 

T  otal 

267 

Table  I  I 

KINDS  OF  WORK  GRADUATES  ARE  CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED  IN 


'0 

69 

22 

4 

7 
6 

36 

4 

6 

53 

8 


Acquisition*  . 

Administrative  . 

Cafaioging . 

G  i  cut  at  ion . 

Curatorial  . 

E  xf  ension . 

G*r>*rol . . 

Reference  . 

Serial* . 

Teaching  Library  Science 
A  o  f  R  i  n  g  »v  ; (  h  ■■  h  I  i  <jr  t  .n  . 
Other . 


267 
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children,  53  (  20  percent  of  the  total).  The  fact  that  there  are  so  few 
graduates  in  the  other  categories  is  a  reflection  both  of  the  predorrs  nance 
of  these  kinds  of  work  and  the  specialization  of  ihc  others. 

One  part  of  the  questionnaire  directed  the  graduates  to  rate  the 
importance  of  their  minors  in  relation  to  their  present  employment;  therefore, 
the  answers  of  people  who  were  not  in  the  profession  ot  the  time  of  the 
survey  were  excluded.  It  was  felt  that  few  graduates  would  express  very 
strong  feelings,  that  is,  either  consider  the  courses  very  important  or  very 
worthless.  In  Table  12  wo  see  that  it  is  true  that  few  did  say  tlxat  they 
regretted  taking  the  courses;  these  were  in  education  and  political  science. 
An  explanation  of  the  large  ni.nber  who  indicated  "no  importance"  of  the 
courses  in  relation  tc  the  i r  current  work  is  that  the  graduates  are  empioyed 
in  libraries  with  different  emphases  ihan  t fie  ones  in  which  M,cy  had 
mi  noted.  This  was  especially  true  for  those  who  were  working  in  technical 
libraries  and  had  minored  in  humanities  or  social  science  The  only 
category  in  which  there  were  more  people  who  felt  the  courses  were 
"very  importa  rather  "moderately  important  y,as  English.  Thus,  if 

the  minors  ere  only  e.aluated  in  terms  of  their  usefulness  for  current 
employment,  there  is  not  too  high  a  regard  for  them.  If  however,  as 
some  of  the  graduates  commented,  they  ore  seen  as  a  background  for  an 
educated  person,  'here  is  much  more  support  and  reason  for  them. 


Table  12 


An  anal 
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>  „  s  of  ‘he  salaries  of  the  graduates  was  also  made  It  was 
decided  to  equate  the  salaries  on  a  full-time  basis.  Graduates  were  asked 
to  furnish  their  monthly  rate.  School  librarians,  thus,  who  worked  only 
ten  months  a  >ear,  would  be  placed  in  a  higher  category  on  a  monthly 

23 

basis  then  their  actual  annual  salary  would  warrant.  For  persons  working 
part-time,  the  salary  was  calculated  as  if  they  were  working  full-time  a? 
the  same  rate.  Since  each  person  was  aske'd  to  indicate  both  his  name  and 
his  salary,  35  people  withheld  the  information  even  though  they  were 
assured  the  information  would  be  kept  confidenfial .  Therefore,  as  can  ue 
seen  in  Table  13,  of  the  232  people  who  indicated  their  salary,  37  percent 
were  earning  between  $584  and  $74?  a  month.  Sixty-two  percent  were 
earning  te'ween  $500  and  $74*5  month*)  .  If  is  difficult  to  state  what 
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f  >>  details,  inrr.-j.  Appendix  v_. 


Table  13 

MONTHLY  SALARIES  GRADUATES  ARE  CUR! 


Range 

Number 

Under  S-4  ]  6 

4 

4 1 6-499 

30 

500-583 

59 

584- 749 

8o 

7.5(1- 9]  6 

41 

917-1 08  3 

10 

Over  1083 

3 

1  oto! 

232° 

°Saicr i«s  not  indicated  by  53  13  perce 
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Further  Education 


Five  graduates  have  received  additiona1  degrees  since  completing  the 
maker's  degree  program  in  library  science.  Three  of  tne3e  were  second 
master's  degrees,  and  two  weT*  certificates  in  education.  The  number  who 
are  working  towards  additional  advanced  degrees  is  much  larger.  A  total  nf 
34  graduates  (<]  percent)  are  working  for  rdis  goal.  This  includes: 

/.  Bachelor's  in  Education,  2  Master's  in  Education,  and  7  other  Master's 
degrees.  Twenty-three  are  working  at  the  doctorate  level,  4  in  education, 

6  in  history,  9  in  library  science,  and  4  in  other  areas. 

In  addition,  49  graduates  have  taken  non-credit  courses.  Twenty— six 
took  courses  "n  language,  19  in  other  humanities,-  13  in  library-  science, 

12  in  education,  7  in  social  sciences,  and  4  in  the  natural  sciences. 
Eighry-three  other  people  are  doing  some  kind  of  informal  studying,  e'twr.ally 
reading,  in  many  different  areas. 

The  question,  'What  subjects  would  you  want  to  study  if  you  were 

24 

able  and  had  the  ti rY><_  ? "  furnished  some  valuable  informal  on.  First  of 

all,  19  graduates  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  study  for  an  advanced 

degreu,  9  on  the  master's  level  a  -d  10  on  the  Ph.D.  level.  In  addition, 

by  specifying  the  sub|»ct  areas,  they  indicated  those  areas  which  they 

considered  especially  important.  Twenty-nine  graduates  designated  automation 
or  information  retrieval  as  the  subject  they  would  like  to  study.  Eighty- 
five  mentioned  social  sciences;  79,  languages;  47,  English  literature;  40, 


24 


Infra,  Appendix  A,  question  12. 
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library  science;  38  other  humanities  subjects  and  25,  in  sciences.  Oniy 
10  indicated  education.  This  seems  to  mean  that  automation  end  its 
applications  to  libraries,  and  languages,  are  being  singled  out  for  attention 
by  the  graduates.  In  addition  from  both  this  analysis  and  that  of  courses 
taken,  we  see  that  the  graduates  seem  to  find  that  they  need  more  training 
in  languages. 


Participation  in  Professional  Organizations 


This  was  divided  into  several  categories:  professional  library 
organizations,  other  professional  orge  izefions,  committee  membership,  and 
office  holding. 

Table  14  indicates  that  of  the  graduates  who  are  in  the  profession, 

80  percent  hold  current  membership  in  some  iibrary  organization.  The 
category  'other1'  was  used  to  include  such  organizations  as  the  American 
Association  of  School  Librarians,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Library  Association, 
the  Medical  Library  .Association,  the  .Mountain  Plains  Library  Association, 
the  Philippine  Library  Association,  etc.  it  did  not  include  local  staff 
associations  or  unions,  nor  the  honorary  library  fraternity,  Beta  Phi  Mu, 
More  graduates  are  members  of  t!w  notional  than  the  state  library  organiza¬ 
tions,  although  it  was  close,  53  percent  to  48  percent,  resp actively . 

In  Table  15  we  see  that  17  percent  of  the  267  graduates  hold  current 
membership  in  the  National  Education  Association  or  its  state  divisions. 

Nine  percent  are  members  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
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Table  14 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  PROFESSIONAL  LIBRARY  ORGANIZATIONS 


Library  Organization 

Number 

Percent 

Any  professional  library  organization 

213 

80 

A.L.A. 

142 

53 

State  libra'y  organizations 

no 

48 

S .  L .  A .  ° 

21 

07 

Other  library  organizations 

76 

- 

23 

aSpecia!  Libraries  Association. 
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Table  15 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Organization 

Number 

Percent 

National  or  state 

education  association 

45 

17 

AAUP  or  AAUW 

23 

9 

Other  professional 

organizations 

29 

11 

i 
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frotessors  or  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  and  !1  pe-rent 
beiong  to  other  professional'  organizations.  These  include:  the  American 
Studies  Association,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  American  Documentation  Institute,  the  American  Political 
Science  Association,  the  American  Bar  Association,  etc. 

The  number  who  either  held  an  office  or  served  on  a  committee  in 
any  of  these  professional  organ! zal ions,  since  their  graduation,  was  aiso 
determined.  In  all  43  (16  percent)  were  officers,  and  77  (21  percent) 
served  on  a  committee. 


Publications 


fifty  graduates  had  articles  published  since  they  received  their  degree. 
Of  these,  4  published  more  than  5  articles,  and  the  majority  one  or  two. 
That  is,  19  percent  of  the  graduates  had  their  material  published.  This 
does  not  include  book  reviews.  Six  people  have  served  a*  editors  and 
3  have  written  books.  The  latter  category  includes  one  play;  however, 
theses  were  not  considered  as  books. 
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V.  ANALYSIS  OF  CHARACTERISTICS  ACCORDING  TO  LENGTH 
Of  TIME  SINCE  GRADUATION 

An  important  part  of  the  study  was  concerned  with  the  hypothesis 
that  length  of  time  since  graduation  would  lead  to  increased  professional 
activities,  such  as  greatei  membership  in  professional  organizations,  more 
active  participation  in  them  rhrough  membership  on  committees  or  through 
holding  office,  pubiicrd'on  of  articles  and  books,  additional  study  and 
degrees  and  some  additional  characteristics.  The  results  for  each  of  these 
comparisons  will  be  presented  in  a  series  of  tables.  Graduates  of  one  year 
and  two  years  prior  to  the  study  were  grouped  in  one-year  intervals.  The 
others  are  in  two-year  intervals  except  for  the  oldest  group  which  is  a 
three  year  period.  This  was  done  because  there  were  so  few  graduates 
at  that  time  Only  the  267  graduates  who  were  in  the  profession  of  the 
time  of  the  survey  are  included  in  the  tables. 

Participation  in  professional  iihrey  organization,  is  shown  in  Table 
16.  One  can  see  that  people  who  graduated  within  one  year  of  the  study 
had  a  much  lower  membership  in  professional  organizations,  whether  all 
are  considered,  or  each  organization  independently.  Thus,  only  51  percent 
of  them  be  I  on  led  to  any  professional  library  association,  compared  with 
anywhere  from  77  percent  to  100  percent  foi  the  older  graduates.  The 
same  is  true  for  membership  in  A.L.A.,  where  the  newest  graduates  had 
only  a  28  percent  membership,  bu*  where  the  other  groups  had  from  53 
percent  to  73  percent.  The  same  comment  also  applies  to  state  library 


Table  16 
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Special  Libraries  Association. 
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otgonizotlons.  Hie  trend  is  no'  so  apparent  for  the  other  two  types  of  library 
organizations.  An  explanation  might  be  that  the  percent  of  each  group  who 
are  members  of  the  Special  Libraries  Association  is  small  and  fairly  constant 
over  the  whole  time  period.  It  is  important  *o  note  that  there  arc  no  real 
differences  in  an  ascending  direction  after  trie  first  year  Rather,  it  sec-s 
that  there  is  a  sharp  break  and  then,  only  moderate  shifts  up  and  down. 
Although  one  r-,ght  expect  the  earliest  graduates  to  have  an  especially  uiqb 
membership  rate,  this  was  not  shown. 

Membership  in  other  professional  orqani  zation-  according  to  the  length 
of  time  since  graduation  was  also  determbed,  Table  17  .  The  results  do 
not  seem  to  indicate  any  specific  trend  for  increased  membership  in  these 
organizations  with  time.  This  might  indicate  that  membership  i>  related  to 
some  other  factors,  such  as  salary. 

More  active  participation  in  all  types  of  professional  organization;., 
as  defined  by  serving  as  an  officer  or  on  a  committee,  on  **>e  other  hand, 
does  seem  to  show  a  correlation  with  the  length  of  time  since  qraduahon , 
(Table  18'.  Graduates  of  up  to  one  year  seem  tc  be  ia,  i>ss  active  in 
this  regard  than  the  rest  of  the  graduates.  While  only  6  percent  of  the 
newest  graduates  served  on  a  committee,  from  20  to  49  percent  of  the 
earlier  ones  had  done  so.  The  percentage  who  had  been  officers  A 
naturally  lowr,  but  again  shows  the  same  tendency.  I  wo  percent  of  the 
first  group  of  graduates  had  served  as  officers,  and  anywhere  from  li  to  G 


percent  of  the  others  had  done  so,  With  minor  exceptions,  there  is  a  trend 


MEMBERSHIP  IN  OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  ACCC 
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towards  increasing  participate”  in  these 


cc  responding  *.j  increasing 


time  since  graduation. 


Pub1  S  cations 


Table  19  presents  the  data  km  articles,  books,  and  editorial  work , 
arranqec  by  length  of  time  since  graduation.  Tire  percentages  of  each 
group  who  had  written  articles  does  rise  gradually  in  this  respect.  Again, 
we  must  note  the  low  percentage  of  the  most  recent  gtoJua*e$  who  have 
written  articles  ‘or  publication,  compared  «o  the  est  of  ‘he  people.  Since 
there  is  such  a  large  difference  be*we  n  the  graduates  of  one  and  two 
y«ars,  this  cannot  be  accounted  tor  Tere  v  try  recency  c*f  graduation.  The 
number  who  wrote  books  or  edited  teem  was  so  smo ;  r ,  *hat  it  is  really 
difficult  to  say  much  about  ’his  v  ha'cn  ’eristic,  however ,  1 1  does  seem  tnat 
the  ionge'  the  graduate  !,eid  the  vteepee ,  the  greefe  the  tendency,  although 
s’iqh* ,  *o  ”im  to  f'nye  pub>  ijhed 


Lmpioymerrt  in  th-  f'l ot'essi oris 

fable  20  irvdicote-  th#*  numt>e:  and  pervert*  of  each  group  who  are 
working  in  the  *o  ■  drf'erent  types  o*  iibrcrnes.  T ne  same  comments  apply 
to  'Ire  co’ego'ies  as  I'e'ote,  that  is.  ..allege  b  pro*  res  u  ■  a  des  to! .  -  time 
teoi  hers  of  !ibrar.  s.  lens  <m,j  special  Ub'Oties  Is  hoodh  defined. 

T’-e  ;  -entage  o*  *:tsf  year  g-a  Kites  empta.ed  i a  college  lit-'anes 
is  .  use  *i  'he  average  *o>  the  e*  '  re  group.  ;’"e  tc-e-  do  ;x:.e  a 


T  ab  i  e  20 


slightly  iower  percentage  in  special  libraries.  For  fhe  group  which  received 
their  degree  earliest,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  relatively  higher 
percentage  employed  in  special  libraries  and  a  lower  percentage  in  school 
libraries  !n  fact  this  last  category  as  a  whole  shows  the  most  variation 
from  a  high  of  23  percent  to  a  low  of  9  percent.  It  is  hard  to  say  that 
there  is  any  real  trend  ove,  time  for  the  graduates  to  seek  employment  In 
one  particular  kind  of  horary.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the 
graduates  from  September  1 958  to  August  I960,  there  is  a  very  high  per¬ 
centage  who  are  employed  in  public  libraries  and  a  comparatively  low 
percentage  in  college  libraries. 

An  analysis  of  the  kinds  of  work  graduates,  who  are  currently  in  the 
profession,  are  doing  in  comparison  with  the  per-od  in  which  the  degree 
was  awarded  is  presented  in  Table  21.  A  number  of  trends  are  r  'ealed 
by  this  analysis.  1  he  percents  of  each  group  who  are  in  the  category 
"administrative,"  shows  a  sharp  division  between  the  graduates  of  one  year 
and  the  others.  With  one  exception,  here  is  a  distinct  tendency  tor  the 
percentage  in  this  category  to  increase  with  the  length  of  time  since 
graduation.  The  percentage  of  people  who  are  doing  reference  or 
circulation  work,  or  work  with  children,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a 
general  tendency  to  decline.  With  one  exception,  library  science 
teacher*  are  the  graduates  of  August  1958  or  earlier.  In  other  words,, 
this  is  an  attribute  that  is  far  more  characteristic  of  the  older  rather  than 


the  more  recent  graduates. 


Table  21 
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If  could  be  hypothesized  that  all  the  graduates  of  the  past  year,  all 
of  trie  second,  all  of  the  next  group,  etc.,  vould  be  earning  the  same 
salary.  This  is  not  the  case,  as  seen  in  Table  22,  which  contrasts  the 
different  monthly  salary  ranges  agains!  the  length  of  time  since  graduation. 
Although  the  range  of  salaries  was  wide,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards 
higher  salaries  with  increased  time  since  graduation.  Thus  in  the  first  year 
group,  74  percent  ear,,  between  $415  and  $583  a  month,  while  the  oldest 
group,  only  15  percent  are  earning  this  rate.  This  sarr  tendency  can  be 
seen  when  looking  at  a  single  salary  range.  For  example,  while  only  13 
percent  of  the  most  recent  graduates  are  earning  between  $584  and  $749  a 
month,  63  percent  of  the  graduates  from  September  1958  to  August  I960  are 
earning  this  figure.  However,  wt.-n  we  come  to  the  oldest  groan  we  find 
only  43  percent  earning  within  this  range,  since  many  are  earning  more 
than  this  amount.  It  is  true  that  not  everyone  in  tbs  group  of  newest 
graduates  is  earning  a  small  solar)/,  and  not  everyone  in  the  earliest  group 
is  earning  a  large  salaiy. 
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VI.  ANALYSIS  OF  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GRADUATES 
ACCORDING  TO  MONTHLY  SALARY 


This  chapter  discusses  the  relationships  between  sdary  received  and 
participation  in  professional  organizations,  sex,  type  of  employment, 
publications,  and  education.  The  35  graduates  who  did  not  indicate  their 
salary  and  the  four  earning  less  than  $415  a  month  were  eliminated  from 
this  parr  of  the  analyses.  All  tables  deal  with  228  people.  Graduates 
earning  between  $917  and  $1083  a  month  and  those  who  were  earning 
more  than  $1083  monthly  were  combined  because  the  group  was  only  13. 

Employment  in  the  Profession 

One  of  the  possible  causes  of  differences  in  salary  was  believed  to 
be  sex.  If  all  the  graduates  are  considered,  the  percentage  of  men  to 
women  L  37  percent  to  63  percent.  When  ^hose  graduates  who  did  not 
answer  the  questionnaire,  those  who  c  »  not  currently  in  the  profession, 
and  those  who  did  not  indicate  their  salary  are  subtracted  from  the  total 
number  of  graduates,  43  percent  (98)  are  men  and  57  percent  (130  are 
women. 

Table  23  compares  the  percentages  of  men  and  women  earning  each 
salary  range.  It  shows  that  men  as  a  whole  earn  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  higher  salaries  than  women.  While  only  20  percent  of  those  earning 
between  $416  and  $499  a  month  are  men,  54  percent  of  those  earning 
over  $917  a  month  are  men.  This  means  that  at  the  iewer  salary  range 


there  is  a  disproportionately  small  number  of  men  while  at  the  higher  range 
the  converse  is  tru'  .  it  was,  th_  efore,  decided  to  investigate  whether 
married  women,  who  might  be  limited  in  the  positions  they  could  accept, 
we  e  one  cause  of  this  tendency  .  The  other  half  of  Table  23  presents  this 
information.  No  real  trend  is  shown,  since  the  seme  percentage  of  women 
are  marr-ed  at  both  the  highest  and  the  lowest  salary  rates.  Here  is  would 
be  useful  to  know  the  ages  of  the  women  at  each  salary  interval;  if  many 
of  the  married  women  are  ov».r  40  years  old,  one  could  assume  that  they 
would  have  fewer  family  resjxmsibilities . 

The  types  of  libraries  in  which  the  graduates  are  working  is  shown  in 
Table  24.  One  can  see  that  highc  salaries  are  paid  in  school  and  college 
libraries.  Although  school  lib  rarians  are  receiving  a  high  monthly  salary, 
it  must  be  noted  that  this  is  for  a  ten-month  rather  fhan  a  twelve-month 
year . 

In  Table  25  we  compare  the  percentage  of  graduates  at  ead  salary 
level  who  ore  employed  at  different  kinds  of  work.  The  percentage  of 
the  graduates  employed  in  reference  work  declines  at  the  higher  salary 
intervals.  The  some  trend  is  apparent  for  the  category  "general  work. 

It  declines  from  27  percent  to  0  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
categories  "work  with  children,"  "administrative,  "  and  "teaching  library 
science"  are  more  cbarac^nitic  of  higher  salary  level*. 
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Professionol  Activities 

A  number  of  related  trends  can  be  seer  hen  compar  isons  are  made 
between  graduates  earning  a  specific  salar)  and  the  number  who  are  members 
of  professional  library  organizations.  i he  same  types  cf  categories,  their 
inclusic  >s  and  limitations  are  used  here  as  described  in  Chapter  V.  fable 
26  gives  this  information.  In  general  there  is  a  real  diffetence  i-’  member¬ 
ship  in  the'n  organizations  between  those  earning  the  lowest  and  the  higher 
monthly  salary  rates.  Tor  example,  only  53  percent  of  those  earning  between 
$416  and  $499  a  month  are  members  of  ar  library  organization.  For  the 
other  salary  ranges,  the  percentage  is  never  less  than  86  percent  and  it 
rises  to  a  high  or  93  percent  for  those  earning  between  $750  ond  $916  a 
month.  For  the  categories  "membership  in  A.L.A."  and  "other  library 
organizations"  the  same  tendency  towards  greater  membership  with  higher 
a!ar\  rotes  is  apparent.  Only  40  percent  of  those  earning  the  lowest  rate, 
c  npert  d  to  62  percent  of  those  at  the  highest  rare  are  members  of  A.L.A. 
With  one  exception,  a  similar  trend  is  apparent  for  membership  in  state 
I.'1,  try  organizations , 

Membership  in  other  professional  organizations  was  c!*o  compared  to 
mon*h.  salary  j  fable  27).  For  the  national  and  local  education  associations, 
rhere  is  ilso  o  trend  towards  increased  membership  with  higher  votaries . 
Forty-six  y*fcenr  of  those  earning  over  $916  a  month,  compared  with  7 
percent  of  tnose  earning  less  titan  $500  a  month,  are  members  of  these 
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This  type  relationship  i :•  also  true  *ui  membership  i;  thr 
American  Assacia‘:on  of  Uni  sity  Professors  or  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women. 

As  hypothesized,  more  active  participation  in  these  orgcsnizalions 
showed  an  even  closer  correlation  with  higher  salaiy.  in  Table  28,  we 
see  that  only  3  percent  of  those  earning  the  lowest  salary  rate  had  served 
on  a  committee  in  any  professional  organization.  The  percentage  rises 
sharply  and  almost  proportionately.  Of  mose  earning  the  highest  rate, 

54  percent  have  served  in  this  capacity.  The  same  changes  can  be  seen 
for  ihe  characteristic  'holding  office;"  it  is  7  percent  at  the  lowest,  ond 
40  percent  at  the  highest,  salav  levels. 

Publications 

The  same  relationship  exists  between  publication  of  material  and  rate 
of  monthly  salary.  Table  29  indicates  that  only  3  percent  of  those  earning 
less  than  $500  a  month  have  published  articles,  while  45  percent  of  those 
earning  over  $916  have  done  so.  Such  a  trend  is  also  discernible  for  the 
authorship  of  books;  however,  because  the  total  number  is  so  small  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  definite  conclusions  from  this.  It  does  indicate  that  no 
one  earning  less  than  $584  a  month,  who  reportod  his  salary,  has  published 
a  book  or  done  editorial  work. 


OFFICES  HELD  AND  COMMITTEES  SERVED  ON  IN  RELATION 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  GRADUATES  IN  RELATION  TO  MONTHLY  SALARY 


T'  number  and  percentage  at  each  salary  level  who  held  academic 
degrees,  other  than  the  first  undergraduate  one,  before  they  received  their 
Master's  in  Library  Science  is  shown  in  Table  30.  The  number  of  graduates 


v.  ho  are  working  towards  or  have  received  degrees  since  graduation  are 
also  indicated  in  this  table.  If  these  three  categories  are  combined,  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  the  graduates  at  higher  salaries  have  had  more 
education . 

Competence  in  foreign  languages  also  seems  to  be  a  valuable  asset. 

In  Table  31  we  see  that  only  17  percent  of  those  earning  the  lowest 
monthly  salary'  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  more  than  two  languages  while 
31  percent  of  those  earning  the  highest  salary  rate  had  these  skills.  In 
addition,  the  few  graduates  who  knew  more  than  five  languages  are 
earning  ot  least  $584  a  month. 

! 

t 

I 


Table  30 


COMPETENCE  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  IN  RELATION  TO 

MONTHLY  SALARY 
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VII.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

^  ummgry 

This  study  attempted  to  survey  all  of  the  Master  of  Arts  graduate', 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  library  School  from  the  time  the  first 
degree  was  awarded  in  1951  until  August  of  1964,  a  total  of  370  people. 
A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  356  graduates  whose  addresses  could  be 
located.  After  one  follow-up  letter,  there  were  a  total  of  317  responses. 

A  number  of  general  characteristics  were  discerned.  More  than 
half  (57  percent)  had  attended  high  school  in  Minnesota.  Altogether, 
tht  Midwest  supplied  80  percent  of  the  futu. -•  graduates.  Of  those  who 
attended  high  school  in  a  foreign  country,  55  percent  were  from  Asia. 

The  majority  of  the  graduates  were  between  21  and  29  years,  with  most 
between  25  and  29,  when  they  formally  received  their  degrees.  Ten 
percent  were  at  least  45  years  old  when  they  graduated.  If  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  is  based  on  reading  ability,  56  percent  of  the  graduates 
knew  French  and  46  percent,  German.  Thirty  percent  of  the  graduates 
who  answered  the  questionnaire  knew  Spanish.  For  their  undergraduate 
program,  45  percent  had  studied  humanities,  32  percent  social  scien  es, 

18  percent  education,  and  6  percent  the  natural  sc’ences.  Forty-four 
percent  of  the  total  had  received  their  first  undergraduate  degree  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  A  total  of  37  (10  percent)  held  another  Master 
of  Arts  before  receiving  it  in  library  science.  Most  of  these  degrees  had 
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been  awarded  in  English  and  history.  Two  people  he^d  doctorates.  Under 
Plan  B,  56  percent  of  the  graduates  were  awarded  their  degrees  by  the  end 
of  their  first  year  of  study,  while  under  Plan  A,  only  20  percent  had  done 
this  in  the  comparable  time  period. 

When  only  those  who  answered  the  questionnaire  were  considered,  it 
was  found  that  50  percent  lived  in  Minnesota  and  74  percent  in  the 
Midwest.  Twice  as  many  resided  in  the  East  and  three  times  os  many  in 
the  West  in  comparison  to  the  percentage  who  attended  high  school  in 
these  areas.  Only  5  (2  percent)  lived  in  foreign  countries  at  rhe  time  of 
the  iurvey.  Fifty  people  were  riot  employed  in  the  profession  at  the  time 
of  the  study,  44  women  and  6  men.  Three-fourths  o(  the  women  stated 
that  homemaking  and  family  responsibilities  were  their  reasons  for  leaving 
their  careers.  Two  graduates  were  full  time  students  for  the  Ph.D.  in 
Library  Science.  Six  have  not  held  a  library  position  since  their  degree 
was  awarded 

Of  the  remaining  267  graduates,  48  percent  are  employed  in  college 
and  university,  25  percent  in  public,  16  percent  in  school  and  12  percen 
in  special  libraries.  Twenty-six  percent  are  eith.r  heads  of  departments 
or  of  libraries,  and  20  percent  are  working  with  children.  In  regard  to 
their  opinions  about  the  relationship  of  their  minor  course  to  their  present 
work,  few  graduates  regretted  taking  them.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
courses  were  rated  as  of  minor  importance  to  the  graduates'  current 
employment.  The  monthly  salary  was  supplied  by  232  of  the  graduate*. 


Sixty-two  percent  are  earning  between  $500  and  $749  a  month,  and  37 
percent  of  the  total,  between  $584  and  $749.  Approximately  one-fourth 
are  interested  in  changing  positions.  At  the  tine  of  the  survey  5  graduates 
had  received,  and  34  others  were  studying  towards,  additional  degrees. 
Twenty-three  of  the  latter  are  at  the  doctorate  level.  In  addition,  18 
percent  of  the  graduates,  in  the  profession,  have  taken  non-credit  courses, 
generally  in  languages.  Of  this  group,  80  percent  hold  current  membership 
in  some  professional  library  organ' zatic  i,  with  53  percent  of  them  members 
of  the  American  Library  Association  and  48  percent  in  state  library  organiza¬ 
tions  Seventeen  percent  are  members  of  state  or  national  education 
associations.  Of  the  graduates,  16  percent  and  21  percent,  respectively , 
have  held  office  or  served  on  a  committee  in  such  organizations.  Fifty 
people  (19  percent',  have  published  articles,  6  have  served  as  editors  and 
3  have  written  books. 

Two  hypotheses  were  investigated.  First,  that  length  of  time  since 
graduation  would  show  differences  in  the  number  and  percentage  of 
graduates  who  were  members  of  professional  organizations,  who  held  office 
or  served  on  a  committee,  and  who  wrote  articles  or  books;  second,  those 
earning  higher  salaries  would  be  more  active  in  professional  organizations, 
that  they  wouid  be  men,  that  they  would  be  employed  as  administrators  or 
professors  of  iibrory  science,  that  they  would  have  published  and  would 


have  more  education. 
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For  the  first  hypothesis,  many  of  the  expected  results  were  found. 

It  was  also  true  that  those  who  had  graducied  within  the  last  year  had  a 
much  lower  percentage  of  membership  in  professional  library  organizations. 
In  addition,  only  6  percent  of  the  newest  graduates  had  served  on  a 
committee,  while  20  percent  to  49  percent  of  the  other  groups  had  dene 
so.  Tii:s  same  trend  holds  for  holding  office.  The  newest  graduaies  have 
published  less  than  the  others,  including  those  who  graduated  only  one 
year  earlier.  I  here  is  no  trend  over  time  for  the  graduates  to  seek  work 
in  any  one  kind  of  library.  In  terms  of  kinds  work  done,  there  is  a 
definite  difference  between  the  newest  and  the  oldest  graduates.  This 
holds  for  the  categories,  "administrative,"  and  "teaching  library  science," 
w  hich  are  more  characteristic  of  the  older  graduates.  The  opposite  is  true 
for  "reference,"  "circulation,"  and  "work  with  children."  As  expected 
there  was  a  correlation  between  higher  salaries  and  increased  length  oc 
time  since  graduation. 

In  general,  the  assumptions  of  the  second  hypothesis  were  borne  out. 
There  was  a  much  lower  percentage  of  men  earning  low  monthly  salaries 
than  women,  even  considering  *he  ratio  of  men  to  women.  It  appeared 
that  marriage  had  no  effect  on  a  woman's  salary.  In  this  regard  it  would 
be  useful  t0  investigate  age,  since  if  c  woman  were  older,  she  wou'd  tend 
to  have  fewer  restricting  family  responsibilities.  As  a  rule,  school  and 
college  libraries  paid  higher  salaries  on  o  monthly  basis  than  public  or 
special  libraries.  However,  for  school  libraries  one  must  remember  that 
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while  rhe  rate  is  high  it  is  for  a  shorter  period.  The  graduates  in  the 
categories,  "work  with  children,"  "administrative"  and  "teaching  library 
science"  were  generally  earning  higher  salaries.  Membership  in  professional 
organizations,  in  general,  was  lower  among  graduates  earning  lower  salaries. 
In  addition,  those  earning  lower  salaries  did  not  participate  as  actively  as 
the  other  graduates  in  serving  on  committees,  holding  office,  or  in 
publishing  articles.  It  was  also  true  that  additional  education  beyond  the 
minimum  required  was  more  characteristic  of  the  higher  paid  graduates. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study 

As  mentioned  above,  it  would  be  useful  to  have  some  indication  of 
the  graduates'  date  of  birth  so  that  comparisons  about  activity,  in  terms  of 
education,  publication,  professional  organizations,  etc.  would  ^ave  more 
meaning. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  indicate  whether  the  graduates  have  Had 
professional  experience  in  a  library  before  they  received  their  master's 
degree.  This  also  would  probably  serve  to  increase  the  understanding  of 
differences  in  salary  and  activity  by  the  graduates. 

A  different  focus  for  this  study  would  be  to  investigate  whether  there 
are  any  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  the  graduates  who  are 
employed  in  the  different  types  of  libraries. 


I 

i 
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Conci  usions 

Based  on  the  responses  to  the  questionnaire  as  analyzed  In  this  study, 
it  can  be  seen  that  there  were  differences  in  membership  and  activity  in 
professional  organizations,  publications,  i^nes  of  employment  and  salary 
among  the  graduates  according  to  length  of  time  since  graduation.  in 
all  cases  the  more  recent  graduates  were  less  active. 

Of  the  graduates  who  are  still  in  the  profession,  87  percent  indicated 
their  salary.  Based  on  this  group,  it  was  found  that  those  earning  a 
higher  salary  tended  to  be  men,  members  of  professional  library  organizations, 
officers,  employed  in  a  college  or  university  library  os  administrators  or 
professors  of  library  science,  persons  who  had  published  and  received 
additional  education.  Because  of  the  number  of  graduates  who  did  not 
answer  the  questionnaire,  and  those  who  did  but  did  not  give  their  salary, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  anyone  who  has  any  one  of  these  characteristics 
would  automatically  receive  a  higher  salary;  however,  there  is  a  clear 
trend  in  that  direction, 
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Appendix  A 

COVERING  LETTER  AND  QUESTIONNAIRE 


University  of  Minnesota 
College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts 
Library  School  *  Minneapolis  14 

November  ,  1964 


Dear 

As  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Library  Science, 
I  am  doing  a  thesis,  under  the  direction  of  Dr,  E,  W.  McDiarmid,  on  the 
post-graduate  activities  of  the  alumni  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Library 
School.  Your  answers  to  the  enclosed  questionnaire  will  be  most  helpful  in 
this  survey.  It  should  also  assist  the  Library  School  to  evaluate  its  programs 
and  advise  future  students  more  effectively. 

The  answers,  naturally,  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential,  No  individual  c, 
such  will  be  identified  in  the  study  at  any  time.  The  results  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Alumni  News  of  the  Library  School. 

Your  cooperation  in  completing  and  returning  the  enclosed  form  in  the 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  before  December  21,  1964,  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


(Mrs,)  Judith  Wallach 

In  addition,  the  placement  office  needs  certain  information  to  keep  its 
records  up  to  date,  so  that  it  may  provide  effective  service.  To  save  you 
time  and  inconvenience,  just  this  one  questionnaire  is  being  sent  to  you. 
Of  course,  even  if  you  are  not  interested  in  a  new  position,  it  would  still 
be  helpful  if  you  filled  out  the  form.  Mrs.  Wallach's  study  has  my 
approval,  and  I  urge  you  to  help  her  by  returning  the  enclosed  material 
as  soon  as  possible. 


D.  K.  BerningHausen 
Director,  Library  School 
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Note  . 


Please  fee!  free  to  add  any  additional  comments  for  t.ne  questions 
on  the  reverse  side. 


iLcst)  (First!  (Maiden) 

Name  Marital  Status 


Year  Degree  Granted 

].  Are  vou  Sts s i  in  the  library  profession?  No  ;  Yes  .  If 
NO,  please  give  reasons. 


Address 


2.  What  positions  have  you  held  since  your  graduation  from  Library 
School  ?  Please  indicate  if  the  position  also  involved  teaching, 
informc!- ion  about  your  larest  salary  would  be  appreciated.  If  more 
room  is  needed,  turn  page  over. 

Employing  Institution  City/ State  Type  of  .  ->rk  Dates  Worked 


Latest  position  Monthly  Salary  (optional  &  confidential) 

3.  Please  indicate  if  you  wish  to  change  positions.  No  __  ;  Yes  _ . 

If  YES  indicate  when:  Now  _ ;  End  of  season  _ ;  Other  _ . 

Types  of  positions  interested  in _ 

Preferred  locations _ 

t^Tnimum  salary  acceptable _ . 

4.  Check  be  iaw  the  importance  to  you,  in  your  present  position,  of  the 
courses  you  took  as  minors  in  your  M.A.  degree  program.  (One  check 
per  minor,  pNase.) 

Name  of  minor  I.  2.  3. 


Regret  having  taken  it 
No  importance 
Moderate 
Very  important 

5.  Indicate  fluency  in  foreign  languages. 
Language  Read  Eusil^ 


Read  with  a  Dictiono 
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6.  To  which  professional  organizations,  of  any  kind,  do  you  belong? 


Name  of  Organization 


Date  of  Membership 


7.  Have  you  held  office  or  served  on  a  committee  in  any  of  these? 
No  ;  Yes  .  If  YES,  please  specify. 


8.  Havt  you  had  anything  —  periodica!  articles,  books,  etc.  —  published? 

Yes  No  .  If  YES,  please  list  on  the  back  of  this  sheet. 

9.  Have  you  done  any  graduate  work  since  you  received  your  Master's 

degree  ?  No  _ . 

Degree  Received  Major/Minor  institution  Date 


10.  Are  you  doing  any  additional  studying  for  a  degree?  No  _ ;  Yes 

Expected  Degree  Major/Minor  Institution(s) 


11.  Indicate  here  any  additional  studying  you  are  doing,  whether  formal 
or  informal. 

Subject  How  being  studied 


12.  What  subjects  would  you  want  to  ?*udy  if  you  were  able  a  j  bad  the 
time  ? 


13.  Have  you  received  the  Spring  1964  edition  of  the  Library  School 
Alumni  News?  Yes  ;  No 


> 

F 
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Append  i  B 
FOLLOW-UP  LETTER 


University  of  Minnesota 
College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts 
Library  School  •  Minneapolis  14 


December  31,  1964 


Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  and  questionnaire  originally  sent  in  late 
November  to  all  graduates  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Library  School. 
Many  have  responded,  but  perhaps  because  of  the  seasonal  rush  in  the 
mails,  you  did  not  receive  your  first  copy.  Since  we  are  attempting  to 
make  this  study  as  complete  os  possible,  we  are  hoping  you  will  t'-ke  this 
opportunity  to  complete  the  questionnaire. 


Sincerely, 


(Mrs.)  Judith  WaMach 
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Appendix  C 

EXPLANATION  OF  CODE 


Years  since  graduation  I)  Sept.  1963-Aug.  1964  5)  Sept.  1956-Aug.  1958 

2)  1962-  1963  6)  1954-  1956 

3)  1960-  1962  7)  1952-  1954 

4)  1958-  1960  8)  1951-  1952 

Member,  professional  library  organizations 

1)  American  Library  Association 

2)  Special  Libraries  Association 

3)  State  Library  Associations 

4)  Other  library  organizations 

Officer  1)  Yes 

2)  More  than  2  years  or  two  offices 

Member  of  a  committee  Some  code  as  officer 

Member  of  other  professional  organizations 

1)  National  Education  Association 
Deep  punch  -  State  Education  Association 

2)  American  Association  of  University  Professors 
Deep  punch  -  AAUW 

3)  Other  professional  organizations 

1)  One  -  two 
Deep  punch  -  3-5 

2)  6  or  more 

3)  Library  Science 
Deep  punch  -  education 

4)  Other 

1)  Was  an  editor  one  time 

2)  Was  an  editor  more  than  once 

Same  code  as  author 


Published  articles 


Editor 


Author  of  books 
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Monthly  salary 


10  months 


12  months 


1)  Not  indicated 

2)  Under  $416 

3)  $416-499 

4)  500-583 

5)  584-749 

6)  750-916 

7)  917-1,083 

8)  Over  1,083 


Under  $4,  160 
$4, 160-4,990 
5,000-5,830 
5,840-7,490 
/,  500-9,  160 
9, 170-10,830 
Over  10,830 


Under  $5,000 
$5, 000-5, 999 
6, 000-6, 999 
7,000-8,999 
9,000-10,999 
11,000-12,999 
Over  12,999 


Age  at  graduation  1)  Under  25 

2)  25-29 

3)  30-34 


4)  35-39 

5)  40-44 

6)  Over  44 


Type  of  library  employed  in 

1)  Public  3)  College  or  university 

2)  School  4)  Special 

Type  of  work  1)  Curator 

2)  Reference 

3)  Circulation 
41  Administrative 
51  Children's 
6)  Cataloging 

Number  of  years  required  to  receive  the  dqree 
1 1  up  to  one  year 
2 1  over  one  and  up  to  two  years 

1  4  !  up  to  and  more  than  14  years 


7)  Acquisitions 
81  General 
91  Extension 
101  Serials 
1  1 1  Other 

12)  Teaching  Library  Science 


Sex  M  a .  1  Male 

Marita!  Status  S'  r ingle 

W'  W  idow  t  erl 

Deep  punch  -  Divorced 

Library  experience  Y  in)  i>ad  experience  in  any  kind  of  i'brary 


Nature  of  program  for  degree 


A!  Done  under  Plan  A 


Languages 


li  French 
2)  German 
3 1  Russian 


4)  Chinese 

5)  Other 


Undergraduate  major  1)  Natural  sciences 

Deep  punch  -  humanities 
2)  Social  sciences 

Deep  punch  -  education 

Not  in  the  profession 

H)  Homemaker 

I)  Travel ing 

3)  Going  to  school  full-time 

Desires  a  new  position  C h ) 

1)  Teaching  school  full  time 

2)  Held  no  position  since  graduation 

Formal  education 


Top  line 

Held  prior  to  receiving  the  M.A 

Bottom 

line 

Received  after 

Go. 

Presently  studying  for  degree 

l.S.) 

Degree 

in  library  science 

Ed) 

Degree 

in  education 

Hi) 

Degree 

in  history 

Eng) 

Degree 

in  English 

SS) 

Degree 

in  other  social  sciences 

Hu' 

Degree 

in  other  humanities 

NS) 

Degree 

in  other  natural  sciences 

4)  III 

5)  More  interested  in  other 
professions 

6;  Other 


Taught  or  is  teaching  library  science 
Top  hole!  Formal!, 

Bottom)  As  part  o'  the  j-.  b 

Studying  -  not  for  o  degree 
I)  I  anguages 

Deep  punch  -  social  j  v.  1 1'  n  c  o  s 
2'  library  Science 

Deep  punch  -  other  humanities 
3'  Education 

Deep  punch  -  natural  science' 
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Number  of  languages  known 

1)  one  to  two 

2)  three  to  five 

3)  more  than  five 

Part-time  work  Pt. 


Questionnair  returned  R)  Yes 


Past  residence 

1)  Minnesota 

2)  Wisconsin 

3)  Middle  West 

4)  Eastern  U .  S  . 


5)  Southern 

6)  Western 

7)  Alaska  ar.d  Hawaii 
8 i  Foreign 


Present  residence 

Same  code  as  for  "past  residence" 


Assistantships  held  during  study  for  degree 
TA)  Held  a  teaching  'isfantship 

GLA)  Held  a  graduate  library  assistcntship 


Received  first  undergraduate  degree  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 


Mn)  Yes 


Other  studying 

1)  Courses  taken,  but  not  for  credit 

2)  Might  be  interested  in  an  M.A.  degree 
Deep-punch  interested  in  a  Ph.D.  degree 


